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Water  In  The 
Arid  Southwest 

People  have  always  relied  on  the  natural  water 
resources  of  the  arid  Southwest.  A  thousand  years 
ago,  farmers  used  clay  jars  to  carry  water  from 
streams  and  puddles  to  their  rows  of  growing  corn.  Today, 
diesel  pumps  lift  water  up  a  thousand  feet  to  the  surface 
for  crop  irrigation,  industries,  and  growing  cities.  Tech¬ 
nologies  have  changed  but  water  remains  vital  to  all  life  — 
whether  it's  a  field  of  alfalfa,  a  human  eating  dinner,  a 
bobcat  drinking  from  a  stream,  or  marsh  grass  sheltering 
frogs  and  water  birds.  A  thousand  years  ago  water  was 
more  abundant  in  the  Southwest  than  it  is  today.  While 
water  has  become  scarcer,  millions  of  people  now  com¬ 
pete  with  wild  systems  for  the  limited  water  that  remains. 


Riparian  Areas 

Wild  systems  closely  connected  with  water  are  called 
riparian  areas.  They  make  up  less  than  2%  of  the  land  of 
New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  yet  they  are  the  most  biologi¬ 
cally  diverse  and  important  ecosystems  in  the  Southwest. 
Over  65%  of  Southwestern  animals  rely  on  riparian  areas 
during  all  or  part  of  their  life  cycles.  Millions  of  South¬ 
western  residents  and  visitors  depend  on  these  same  areas 
for  recreational  and  agricultural  needs. 

A  riparian  area  exists  wherever  there  is  water  on  the 
land.  It  can  be  a  stream  bank,  a  lake  shore,  a  desert 
bosque,  a  marsh,  or  an  area  where  there  is  seasonal  water. 
Some  riparian  areas  may  look  dry,  but  you  can  tell  water 


is  near  the  surface  by  the  presence  of  cottonwood  trees. 

Flooding  is  important  to  the  health  of  riparian  areas.  As 
flood  waters  flow  downhill,  they  move  nutrients,  plants, 
animals,  and  seeds  through  ecosystems.  Fertile  new  flood- 
plains,  sand  bars,  and  exposed  soil  provide  opportunities 
for  the  growth  of  riparian-dependent  plant  species.  FHealthy 
riparian  areas  reduce  the  frequency  and  extremes  of  flood¬ 
ing  to  the  benefit  of  people  and  the  land. 

As  more  kinds  of  plants  grow,  more  kinds  of  animals  are 
attracted  by  food  and  nesting  sites.  Animals  are  also  drawn 
to  the  shade  and  hiding  cover  provided  by  trees  and  under¬ 
growth.  Predatory  animals  hunt  in  these  areas,  eating  ani¬ 
mals  that  eat  plants,  and  animals  that  eat  each  other.  This 
process  creates  a  continual  cycling  of  energy. 

Diversity 

The  key  to  the  survival  of  riparian  areas  is  diversity. 
Diversity  means  "many  things  that  are  unlike  each  other." 
Diverse  ecosystems  not  only  include  a  variety  of  species, 

but  also  complex,  interde¬ 
pendent  energy  cycles. 
Humans  are  part  of  these 
systems.  Through  scientific 
research,  we  have  learned 
much  about  the  complex 
interrelationships  between 
riparian  plants,  animals, 
and  people,  but  we  still 
have  much  to  learn.  We 
do  know  that  the  more 
heavily  people  use  South¬ 
western  riparian  areas,  the 
more  ecosystem  health  and 
diversity  are  diminished. 
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Leopard  Frog 

This  frog  feeds  on  insects,  and  is 
eaten  by  birds,  snakes,  and  raccoons. 
Recently,  amphibian  populations 
around  the  world  have  decreased 
rapidly  for  unknown  reasons. 


Ladyslipper 
This  unusual-  flower 


The  Look  of  Riparian 

Spruce-fir  ecosystems,  found  above 
10,000  feet,  shade  winter  snow  banks 

springs,  and  underground  aquifers. 


Most  high  country  lakes  have  been 
formed  by  ice  age  glaciers,  rock 
slides,  or  by  damming.  Many  of  these 
lakes  are  stocked  with  trout.  If  you  are 
very  quiet  and  stay  away  from  the 
shore,  you  may  be  treated  to  glimpses 
of  wildlife  coming  the  lake  to  drink  or 


A  desert  bosque  (small  forest)  is  usu¬ 
ally  marked  by  tall  cottonwood  trees. 
These  areas  are  rich  in  diverse  plant 
and  animal  communities  compared  to 
the  drier  land  that  surrounds  them.  If 
you  sit  quietly,  you  may  see  fish  feed¬ 
ing,  birds  nesting,  or  deer  moving 


Your  Visits  to  Riparian  Areas 

Humans  can  overpower  riparian  areas  with  their  needs 
and  expectations.  Just  as  many  other  animals  seek  ripar¬ 
ian  areas,  humans  enjoy  being  close  to  water  for  recreation, 
agriculture,  and  home  sites.  However,  our  actions  can  alter 
riparian  systems.  What  can  you  do  to  help  conserve  riparian 
areas? 

•  Unless  you  are  using  a  developed  campground,  camp  at 
least  200  feet  away  from  riparian  water  sources. 

•  Always  take  all  your  garbage  home  with  you.  Skunks  and 
other  animals  will  dig  up  and  scatter  buried  garbage. 

•  If  you  take  water  out  of  a  riparian  water  source  for  wash¬ 
ing,  dispose  of  the  dirty  water  on  the  land,  not  in  the  water. 

•  Clean  fish  on  land  and  put  all  materials  from  the  cleaning 
in  the  garbage. 

Enjoy  the  riparian  areas  you  visit,  but  share  them  fairly  with 
other  living  things. 


The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  (USDA)  Forest  Service  is  a 
diverse  organization  committed  to  equal  opportunity  in  employment  and 
program  delivery.  USDA  prohibits  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  race, 
color,  national  origin,  sex,  religion,  age,  disability,  political  affiliation  and 
familial  status.  Persons  believing  they  have  been  discriminated  against 
should  contact  the  Secretary,  US  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
DC  20250,  or  call  202-720-7327  (voice),  or  202-720-1 1 27  (TDD). 


For  More  Information,  Contact: 


USDA  Forest  Service 
Public  Affairs  Office 
51  7  Gold  Avenue,  SW 
Albuquerque,  NM  87102 
Voice  &  TDD:  (505)  842-3292 
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